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was worshipped as a divinity. At the Marquesas there are,
on every island, several men who are termed atua, or gods,
who receive the same adoration, and are believed to possess
the same attributes as other deities. In the Sandwich Islands,
that the reverence shown to some of the chiefs bordered on
religious worship is evident from a passage in a speech of
John li (formerly a priest and now one of the best informed
of the native orators) delivered in 1841, and published in the
Polynesian for May I, of that year, in which he gives an
account of some of their ancient superstitions. He says,
' Here is another sort of tabu which I have seen, namely, that
relating to high chiefs, and especially to the king. They
were called gods by some, because their houses were sacred,
and everything that pertained to their persons.' At Depey-
ster's Group, the westernmost cluster of Polynesia, we were
visited by a chief who announced himself as the atua or god
of the islands and was acknowledged as such by the other
natives." *
But possession by divine spirit is by no means always
permanent: very often it is merely temporary, as in the case
of priests or others who profess to give oracular utterances
through a divine spirit who has entered into their bodies and
speaks through them. In Fiji the priest used to give such
oracles. The procedure has been described by the missionary
Thomas Williams, one of the earliest and best authorities on
the Fijian religion. He says : " One who intends to consult
the oracle dresses and oils himself, and, accompanied by a
few others, goes to the priest, who, we will suppose, has been
previously informed of the intended visit, and is lying near
the sacred corner, getting ready his response. When the
party enters he rises, and sits so that his back is near the white
cloth by which the god visits him, while the others occupy the
opposite side of the bure (temple). The principal person
presents a whale's tooth, states the purpose of the visit, and
expresses a hope that the god will regard him with favour.
Sometimes there is placed before the priest a dish of scented
oil, with which he anoints himself, and then receives the tooth,
regarding it with deep and serious attention. Unbroken
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